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From Stone to Sheepskin— 


from Pompett 


The Art of Advertising is as old as the 
world. Evidence of this has come down 
to us in the relics of long-vanished civil- 
izations. We know how advertis- 
ing was demonstrated in the days of 
Pompeii. 


Those copymen of 2000 years ago were 
masters in their way, but great as was 
their skill, advertising was denied the 
dignity of the Sheepskin. This symbol 
of academic appreciation was never con- 
ferred upon the craft. 


Today, however, Advertising has come 
into its own. It is recognized as some- 
thing greater than any Art or Science 
cause it colors the whole fabric of life 
more intimately. It is a world-wide 
power for good in 





to Philadelphta 


Advertising has won its place because 
of its enormo:s potency as a factor 
in the business life of the world. It 
disseminates knowledge; binds far 
countries together. It is a force for 
raising the standard of living, and 
making what were once only the 
luxuries of the rich the necessities of 
the poor. 


And now the great University of Penn- 
sylvania—a famous seat of learning—has 
conferred the Sheepskin on Adver- 
tising. When next June arrives the 
advertising fraternity of the world will 
gather within its doors at Philadelphia. 
They will number 10,000 and more 
students of life—life that embraces all 
the science, economics, culture and art 
of the ages—10,000 
wide-awake, vigorous, 








spreading the gifts and 
benefits of civilization 
among all the peoples 
of the earth. 


Its battles are legion. 
Its successes colossal. 
Advertising creates; 
civilization  clarihes, 
estimates, applies. Ad- 
vertising is the friend of 
every man, rich or poor; 
maker of things, or 
user of what others have 
made. 





One of the buildings of the, University of Pennsylvania, where 
the 1916 Convention of the A. A. C. of W. will be held. Write 
the “ Poor Richard Club,”" Philadelphia, for particulars. 
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hustling, practical men 
of business. 


The course will be 
short, but its benefits of 
inestimable value. 
Sparks will be struck 
from the contact of 
keen minds that will 
kindle new fires of op- 
timism, of courage, of 
understanding amongst 
men. Come to Philadel- 
phia, June 25th to 30th. 
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On Getting Married 

OUNG PEOPLE who expect to get mar- 
ried this leafy, leap-year June should 
stop, look, and listen before they leap. 
There are some things 
that they should con 
sider very calmly. There 
are a thousand things 
about which a minute 
of pre-nuptial considera 
tion is worth a life-time 
of afterthought. Get- 
ting married is an awful, solemn thing; and 
staying married is an awful, solemn thing 

when it is done right. 

In the first place, very few honeymoons 
test out more than seventy-five per cent. 
pure bliss. What is purported to be a fairy- 
like trip through the entrancing realms of 
to be a stern, in 





romance often turns out 
formative experience, dull enough and to 
spare. Dreams of affinities and _near- 
divinities often terminate sharply in grue 
some nightmares. Honeymoon principals 
have even been known to discover weak 
nesses in one another. And their awakening 
always seems the more vexatious because 
it comes attended by the conviction that it 
is no more than they ought to have expected. 

And the post-honeymoon, love-in-a-cot 
tage existence does not always pan out. 
The turtle-dove diction that neogamists 
attempt is likely to prove flat, stale, and 
unprofitable within a fortnight. Plain liv 
ing proves a cruel foe to the kind of thinking 
lovers are wont to do. Plain cooking and 
the eating of plain cooking is more severe 
on hearts than it is upon stomachs. The 
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drudgery 


it is never contemplated until it has to be 
faced. 

But no one should imagine for a moment 
that we believe that there ought to be fewer 
marriages than usual this June. Mar 
riages should be saner and more temperate, 
that’s all. Everybody who gets married 
should look for considerably less than he or 
And everybody who 
better or 


she expects to find. 


takes somebody else for worse 


should prepare for the worse. 





THE BARN SWALLOW 


Habitat, United States. Usually found in dry 
counties or states. 
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attendant upon playing to the 
whims of one person seven days in the 
week is particularly hard to bear because 
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Sixes and Sevens 
UR TROOPS in Mexico are concentrat- 
ing at their bases. Symptomatic and 
seasonable—play ball! Still, it does sound a 
bit frivolous as the old lady thought when 
the firemen tarried to “play on the flames.” 
4 

Neutrality or no neutrality, some of our 
congressmen will strain a point to favor the 
United States. 

5 

Venizelos calls King Constantine the 
** King of the Hellenes,” in a tone of voice 
which gives him more of the first than of 
the third syllable of the last word. 

«4 

‘“Next year,” says Miss Alice Hazard, 
Kansas City astrologer, ‘Uranus will 
be in conjunction with Aquarius, and this 
fact is to be reckoned with.” Uranus and 
Aquarius? They're not a circumstance to 
Venus and Mars—the stars that fight for 
the alimony—though sometimes it’s not 
the stars but the chorus girls. New Thaw’t! 

* 

If the baby is pretty, tell the mother that it 
is the very image of her. If it looks like some- 
thing the cat dragged in, intimate that it takes 
strongly after the old man.—Columbia Stale. 

We can see where bachelor editorship is 
due to sustain a severe loss—when the 
mother is told that her baby looks like some 
thing the cat dragged in. 

¢ 

Carranza is about to change the dis- 
position of his military forces, but he won't 
swap it for the sunny temper of Uncle 
Sam’s soldier boys—not with our consent. 



































TOGETHER WITH 


Prospective buyer—Wouldn’t the mosquitoes from that swamp down there bother me ? 
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ALi GAME. EBFC. 
Prospective seller——Oh, no, I don’t think so. You see, 


that ah—mountain slough goes with the lot on the other side of it. 


HE MUNSONS had wearied of 

flat life. Tom yearned for more 

air, and Mrs. Munson’s chief thought 

* was of the growing children, 

Tom, Jr., aged eight, and Belle, 
aged five. 

So they settled upon the 
restricted and at present iso- 
lated Long View Development, 
a group of detached houses at 
Flatlands, a metropolitan sub- 
urb. From the dwelling they 
selected there was a view prac- 
tically unobstructed on all sides. 
The houses of other develop- 
ments on every horizon looked 
like toys, they were so far away. 

The Munsons took posses- 
sion in early spring. One of the first things Tom did was to lay 
out a garden plot ten feet by twelve in the rear, the space in front 
being reserved for a flower garden. ‘“‘I wish we had a dog!” said 
Tom one evening after laboring in the garden. “A dog is mighty 
good company. And the children could play with a dog.” 
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“Yes,” responded Mrs. Munson. 
“And I wish we had some chickens.” 

“Chickens? They would spoil the 
garden, dear. And none of the neighbors keeps chickens.” 

“Well, we could shut them up, couldn’t we? And none of the 
neighbors has a dog. But we’re not here for thé special benefit 
of neighbors, are we?” 

“T should say not.” 

So a dog and chickens formed the chief subjects of conversation, 
until the children talked about them longingly. 

At four-fifteen one morning, just as the sun was coming up, 
there was a strange noise outside. Tom and his wife looked out. 
A matronly looking hen was being chased in their direction by a 
hound pup. Whenever the pup threatened grips, the hen would 
squawk and fly clumsily, at which the pup would stop in amaze- 
ment and bark, only to resume the chase as the hen alighted. The 
pup’s bark was unique. It had the startling abruptness of a horn 
on a motor truck and tapered to a wail that penetrated like an east 
wind. Tom got into a few clothes and rushed out. He rescued 
the hen just as Mrs. Munson appeared. Undisturbed by the ter- 
mination of his sporting enterprise, the pup was as effusive as 
though he had lived with the Munsons all his life; and when the 
children appeared the pup became ecstatic. 


EXPERIMENT 


WALDRON 











“What in heaven’s name shall we do 
with them?” asked Mrs. Munson. 

“Wait a minute,” replied Tom. In the 
face of his wife’s pro 
test, he cut agenerous 
piece from the clothes 
line and tied the pup 
to the clothes pole. 
“We'll put the hen 
in the cellar. Then 
ll get decently 
dressed and see if I 
can find the owners.” 
Tom spent all day among 





It was Sunday 
the houses that fringed the horizon, and 
returned weary and out of sorts. 


“Well?” 
because she had waited dinner. 

e Nobody seems to own either the hen or 
the dog. We shall have to keep them, I 
suppose.”’ 

Great applause from the children. 

““T went down cellar several times to 
look at the hen,” said Mrs. Munson, 
“and I heard her make a queer noise. 


queried Mrs. Munson, put out 


Come and see if you can tell what it 
means.” 
Tom went with her and _ listened. 


“Why, that’s a cluck. She wants to sit 
on eggs.” 

“And hatch chickens?”’ 

“Of course.” 

“Well, then this is providential.’’ And 
the next morning Mrs. Munson called 
up her grocer and asked for enough fresh 
eggs—strictly fresh eggs—for what she 
described as ‘‘a hen’s sitting.”” The eggs 
came, and the hen happily settled upon 
them and took nourishment as often as 
it was offered, that being very fre 
quently. 

The pup kept them awake most of 
the night with his amazing bark. In 
the morning he developed a peculiar 
eccentricity. Whenever an automobile 
passed—and autos kept passing—he ran 
in front of it, no matter how fast it was 
going, and tried to frighten it. And 





the neighbors looked out of windows and 
wished that something might happen. 
Within three days there was a round- 
robin protest against the pup, and within a 
week all the neighbors stopped speaking to 
either Tom or Mrs. Munson. It 
ting lonely, except for the pup. 
“We can’t live on bad terms with every- 
body,”’ said Mrs. Munson, at breakfast one 
morning. You don't 
know as much about him as I do, for you are 
Why don’t you send to 


was get- 


That dog is a fiend 


in town all day. 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals? They always know what to 
do with a dog.” 

Tom demurred, but finally adopted the 
He sent a notice to the Society. The 
Its wagon, with uni 


idea. 
Society was prompt. 
formed attendants, was at his door when he 
got home the next afternoon. But the pup 


While the 


couldn't 


society 


take 


was missing persons 


were saying they time to 





Bachelor (semi-conscious, rescued by large unmarried lady 
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look up dogs that had strayed, a boy came 
running up. 


‘Mister Munson,” he cried, “‘your dog 
is dead.” 
“Dead? What? How?” 


“Why, he was chasin’ a motorcycle down 
on the highway—I mean he was runnin’ 
ahead of it—an’ the fellow speeded up.” 

“And what happened?” 

“Why, the man was thrown more’n a 
rod, his machine was busted, and your dog 
was run over and got mixed with a wheel.” 

The attendants of the Society, well dressed 
and usually affable, became abusive at Tom 
for summoning them on a fool’s errand, 
and started their ambulance back to town. 

Tom and Mrs. Munson during the three 
weeks that the hen was attending to the eggs 
themselves after a fashion 
But the neighbors began 


reinstated with 
the community. 
to act suspic iously when it was noised about 
chicke1 


that Tom was building a coop on 
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Chuck me back again, fellows, durned if I'll marry her. 















































Leila Passementerie, the star of the 5-reei 
success, “ Famine Days.” 


the vacant lot abutting upon his premises. 

nest with thirteen chickens out of fourteen eggs. 
“There’s luck in odd numbers,”” Tom remarked. 
“Before long we shall not have to buy eggs,” 


Munson. 


The chickens thrived amazingly. 


for every chicken soon had a pet 
The children were partial 
to feminine names, for they wert 


hame. 


full of sentiment for the brood. 
One day the mother hen dis- 
appeared. 
rhe neighborhood was soon 
arms 
impossible to sleep early in the 


up in again, for it was 
morning because of the crowing. 
The hen, apparently, did not 
ingrati- 
And names do not always 
Everyone of the thirteen 


stay to be accused of 
tude. 

signify. 
chickens was a rooster. 


An Humble Opinion 
They’ve told you oft the soul of wit 
Is something labeled “brevity 

I rather think the whole of it 
Is best described as “levity.” 


Dilatory 


She— Here is a woman wh 


got married, deserted her hus 
band, and eloped, all in one day 


He—What delayed her? 


The Identity of the Uproar 

“Ah! The chiming of the 
wedding bells 

“No. That is 


the bride's 


father, who has to pay the bills, 
wringing his hands.” 
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The creator of “ Polly,” the heroine of 


LIVING 


\nd it was a happy family, 


Dew, ark Reyes — 








A new 
In Poverty's Grip - 


THEIR 


Ihe hen came off the 


replied Mrs. 


victure of Preska Sheek, of 


The Destitute’s Fame 


PARTS 








Leisure moments with the charming * Nan,” of 
“ Hope in a Hovel”™ (3 reels). 


Wasted Effort 


DEBATE is an organized effort to settle a question which is 
selected for discussion because it cannot be settled. 
collegiate debates there are three debaters on a side, a presiding 


In inter- 


officer, three unconcerned judges and ten or twelve misguided peo- 
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A NEW ACCESSORY 


Chauffeur—Mrs. Non Speederly, the car won't run. 
Mrs. Non Speederly—Dear me! 


But I'll get one! 


It must have a hoodoo on it! 


I thought I had every possible attachment. 


During the progress of the speaking not more than 


forty per cent. of the listeners 
and only two of the judges may 
be awake at any one time. The 
presiding officer must awaken at 
the close of each speech to in- 
troduce the oncoming orator. 

In well-organized debates the 
argument is broken up into three 
parts: Is there need for a change? 
Will the proposed plan remedy 
present evils and inspire nothing 
worse? Is the proposed plan 
sound in theory and workable in 
practice? All of the affirmative 
speakers say yes, and all of the 
negative speakers say no. No- 
hody else says a word about it. 
Nobody seems to care. Lassitude 
on the part of the audience and 
judges is one of the surest symp- 
toms of a debate. 

After there is nothing left to 
say the judges vote in favor of 
one side or the other, and every- 
body goes home convinced that 
he was right in the first place. 

W. Dee. 

Where She Saw Him 

“Good morning, Little One. 
Haven’t I had the pleasure of 
meeting you before?” 

“Tt’s quite likely. 
be a nurse in the insane asylum. 


I used to 
” 











6¢LJOW ARE you going to put 
in your vacation this 

year?” inquired the New Member of the 

Mere Duffer. 

“T haven’t de- 
cided,” replied the 
Mere Duffer. “I’m 
hesitating between 
the White Moun- 
tains and Platts- 
burg.” 

The Scratch 
Man, who had been 
leafing over a two- 
months-old_ golf 
magazine, pricked 
up his ears. 

“Did I hear you say that you were going 
to Plattsburg?”’ he asked. “That strikes 
me as an awfully inane way to put in a 
Summer vacation. I’m going to make the 
rounds of the Atlantic courses. They will 
be in great shape by July.” 

The Mere Duffer snorted. 

“You're a fine specimen of man if you 
won’t put in some of your valuable time get- 
ting ready for possible war,” he said. “I 
think every right-minded citizen should 
take a month of training every year. Then 
maybe we'd have a respectable army some 
time.” 

“Catch me going to one of those training 
camps,” retorted the Scratch Man. “I read 
about ’em last year. The papers were full 
of Plattsburg. Every day you’d read arti- 
cles about it, embellished with half-tones of 
Reggie van Donkderdam scratching a mos- 
quito bite gained in defense of his country 
and Percival Astorbilt superintending the 
construction of a cook-tent. All the men I 
knew who went didn’t get a thing except a 
lot of sun-blisters and a few new cuss-words. 
Billy Jackson couldn’t handle a club for 
weeks, his hands were so blistered. Served 
him right, I say.” 

“Tf you had a few more blisters that came 
from swinging a pick, and a few less that 
you accumulated in the process of wearing 
out the chairs in the grill, you’d be a better 
citizen,” snapped the New Member. “I 
intend to go to Plattsburg this year, myself.” 

“Huh!” jeered the Scratch Man. “You'll 
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have to go on the waiting-list and satisfy 
the committee on admissions that your 
great-great-grandfather really did come over 
on the Mayflower instead of the Imperator 
before you get in.” 

“My ancestors came over before yours, 
I'll bet!” said the New Member acrimoni- 
ously. 

“TI don’t know about that,” replied the 
Scratch Man, “but it’s a sure thing that it 
was before the literacy test was introduced.” 

“Shut up, you cried the Mere 
Duffer, who saw signs of trouble in the air. 
“Seriously, don’t you think that we all 
should have military training?” 

“Well,” conceded the Scratch Man, “I 
suppose we should—either that or a stand- 
ing army.” 

“Why, you poor idiot, if we had a stand- 
ing army we'd all be in it!” cried the New 
Member. ‘You'd be officering a company 
instead of playing tournaments, and I'd be 
digging trenches instead of divots. A stand- 
ing army would take up a heap more time 
than training-camps. And let me tell you 
this: if war should be declared, you’d 
be mighty sorry that you overlooked 
the possibility of getting ready for it. 
You think Plattsburg’s a place for a 


two,” 


BRIDES 
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few society men to get some pub- 
licity. You'll sing a different tune 
when you volunteer and find those same 
men bossing you ’round. A camp like Platts- 
burg is a big thing, and it’s going to do a 
lot of good. You'll be in a heap better 
shape if you take your vacation there in- 
stead of golfing. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence to the country if you win the Govern- 
or’s cup; but it means a heap if you can 
score nine bull’s-eyes out of ten. And 
you'll find that work on the range will help 
your golf. A man who is a dead shot isn’t 
going to miss any three-foot putts.” 

“T never thought of that,’’ said the Scratch 
Man interestedly. ‘I suppose you’re right. 
After all, we ought to do something for 
the country. If we didn’t have the coun- 
try, there wouldn’t be any golf links to 
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play on. And never while I can shoulder a 
musket——”’ 

“Shovel, you mean,” interrupted the 
Mere Duffer. ‘‘Muskets have gone out of 
fashion.” 

“IT stand corrected. Never, while I can 
shoulder a shovel, shall an alien foot muss 
up the sacred greens and fairways of my 
beloved country. My friends, I shall share 
tents and insects with you at Plattsburg 
this Summer. You have converted me. I 
am a pro-preparedness-ite now and forever. 
Waiter! Bring us the wherewithal to toast 
the Military Training-Camp!” 

F. Gregory Hartswick. 


There Was a Reason 
Bridges—I wonder how Henpeck came 
to buy an auto. Do you know? 
Rivers—Yes. He said he thought maybe 
his wife wouldn’t be so free to find fault 
with him after she saw how much trouble 
he was having with his car. 


Prepared for It 
Belle—Marie married a genius. 
Millie—You don’t mean it? 
Belle—Yes, but she has talent and can 
support him. 


Futile 


Hokus—A man should never try to keep 


any secrets from his wife. 
Pokus—NoO, it isn’t much use. 
friend will tell her, anyhow. 


Conditional 

Head of firm—We are think- 
ing of increasing your salary, 
Mr. Lukleigh. You don’t ob- 
ject, do you? 

Bookkeeper—No, sir, not if 
you will first promise me you 
won't let my wife know it. 


Then He Changed the Topic 

Husband—This paper says 
that ‘‘ marriage is put on and off 
like a garment.” 

Wife—Nobody ever was 
married as long as I’ve worn 
this dress. 


Blessed Relief 
The dancing craze is now died out, 
It fills with joy our cup, 
For every one is pleased no doubt 
To hear the jig is up. 
—J. J. O'Connell. 
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THE GENTLEMAN FARMER’S SERIES 


His registered cows receive the very best of care 


“After’”’ 
“Tis love that makes the world go round” 
Until you’ve won your girl, 
But after that, and you rent your flat, 
.It’s money makes it whirl. 




















Smart Aleck—Pay as you enter? 
Gatekeeper—No, sir; settle inside! 











Who Can Doubt It? 
If all the prayers were answered the : 
number of widows and widowers in the \~ 
world would be greatly increased. ) 
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Her Saddest Hour - 
‘‘\ woman’s saddest hour,” said the | V4 









amateur poet, “is that in which she find 


her first gray hair.” 

“Not necessarily,” his wife replied. 
“Tt may be the hour in which she learns that the man she jilted when 
she met the failure whom she married has become a millionaire.” 








Correcting a Mistake 
“Father, is a financier a man who can make a lot of money?” 
“No, my child, a financier is a man who can live on the income from a lot 
of money that he never had and has no reason to expect.”’ 





From a Sinner’s Diary 
= my post-cards for children across the road who haven’t enough 
to eat. 

A neighbor is back from the county house. He says it’s no better there 
than at home. I’ve been told that I'll die there until I’m convinced, but 
mail does not reach me there at present. I'd as soon live somewhere else 
and die there, as live there always for the sake of dying somewhere else. 

J know an old maid who burns a rag whenever a man caller leaves. 

3 Women make me think of movie castles—mostly front. 

AT EVERY WORD A REPUTATION DIES Some are fools, even when they know something. 

. If your wife don’t know how to vote, better let her get away from you 
SIDE LIGHTS ON HUMAN NATURE long enough to learn. 

By S. E. KISER How women love a preacher! I saw one on the street yesterday, the 
— i. - = sisters buzzing around him like blow-flies. 
4 ID YOU br Lin atest Never mind after they've starved if you don’t while they’re starving. 
“Yes. Can you get here at 7 o'clock every Lynette Freemire. 

morning? Do you write a good hand? Do you under A False Report 





stand how to operate a telephone switchboard, and have Mildred—Oh, no; Helen isn’t going to marry old Mr. Moneybags. 
you ever had any experience with the typewriter?” Gertrude—So there isn’t anything between them now? 
“Leave it to me. I can do all that.” Mildred—Only forty years, and Helen says that isn’t enough. 


“Can you talk German and Spanish? 
Much of our correspondence is in those 
languages. I ‘will want you to translate 
letters now and then.”’ 

‘T ain’t much on foreign languages, but 
mebby I could learn.” 

Yes; undoubtedly. You would have 
an opportunity to take lessons at night. 
[f you are willing to undertake to do this 
[ will engage you. You may begin to 
morrow. I will start you at $3 a week.”’ 

‘Nope. I guess I don’t want the place. 
Chis business can’t be on the level. You're 
too darned extravagant.”’ 


Misled 
“If all the world were mine to give 
It should be yours, my love,” said he. 


‘I do not understand. From what 
You have so often said I thought 
Che thing belonged to you,” said she 





Benefits of Education 
“Do you think a college education 
really pays?” 
“Sure it does. My son is earning $3 
day in a stone quarry, all because of 
the practice he got while in college at 
hammer-t hrowing.” Proud mother—Mark my words, Henry, that boy is a genius. See how he understands machinery already! 
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Modern young molher (to child)—You 
MONEY 
HE THREE functions of money are to serve as a medium 


ind to prove the superiority 
This latter is the most diffi- 
cult of the three. 

There are other things in 
the world than money, but 
they cannot obtained 
without it. If we spend our 
lives grubbing we 
don’t want the other things. 
Chey’re too tame. If we 
don’t spend our lives grub- 


of exchange, a measure of value. : 
of its possessors over the rest of us. 


be 


money, 


bing money, we can’t get 
the other things. They're 


The only really 
happy man is one who has 


too dear. 


a sunny disposition and no 
And his disposition 
his creditors’. 





money. 


Neither will 


won't stay sunny very long. 
Money is to happiness what technique is to art 

\ real artist treats his technique as Jack London says Arctic 
administers a kick at 
But the coin-crazy financier and the 
And it 


a means to an 
end 
explorers treat their dogs—h« every oppor 
tunity, just to show who’s boss 
ham actor let their technique run away with them. isn’t 
always their own technique. 

Philosophers have often explained why the poor are happier than 
the rich, but they have never succeeded in explaining why those who 
have experienced both conditions always choose the check-book. 

lhe money we have measures our misery and the money we spend 
measures our happiness. It isn’t getting money that brings enjoy- 
ment, it’s getting rid of it. But if we get rid of it all, we go to the 
poorhouse. Moncey is the most illusive and self-contradictory thing 
in creation, except a Comptroller of the Treasury decision. There 
the man who invented money was a woman. 


P. H. Skinner. 


is no question about it 
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must not point, dear! It isn’t modest 
VAGABONDS 
N JAPAN I bought six vases, all alike, of cloisonné, 
For I thought me of the weddings back at home in U. S. A. 
{nd the weary hunt for gifts to give away. 
When I landed, old Tom Taylor was about to wed his Grace; 


So I packed me up two cloisonné and sent them on apace, 
In the hope that they would fill some empty place. 


And when Jimmy married Helen I reduced the lot by four, 
To be startled, at the function, when I reached the gift-room door; 
For I found that some one else had sent two more. 


Six months later George and Vera got the last two of my stock; 
And I ambled to that wedding—and another painful shock 
When I saw six odd-shaped vases in a flock. 


Time has passed, and Beth has trusted me enough to be my wife; 
(nd the honeymoon is over, and we settle down to life 
In a snug apartment decked with presents rife. 


In our den we have six vases, all alike, of cloisonné 
Sort of pals—they seem to know me and I want to see them stay, 
But—my Beth received two wedding-cards to-day.—Charles Elkin, Jr. 


Modern Hints 
A fool and his tongue are soon started. 
A good dame is rather to be chosen than great riches. 
You can’t beat a woman at your own game. 
\ bird in the big league is worth ten in the bush. 
Take care of the chickens and the hens will take care of them- 

selves. 

Brains that live in wooden heads should not think fiery thoughts. 
If you would keep a secret from an enemy, don’t use a party line. 
If Jack’s in love, he’s no judge of Jill’s upkeep. 
An empty brag cannot stand upright. 


Not Good Form Either Way 
It isn’t etiquette to acknowledge a gift on a postal card, 
and besides, why did they send it that way? 
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through the willow; stone at my head and feet, grass for 
my quilt and sheet, gumbo my pillow. 

This thing of being dead, when all is done and said, isn’t so 
shocking; dying, you shut the doors on all the hosts of bores, grouch- 
ing and knocking. No one will say to me, here ’neath the willow 
tree, where I am lying, “If we don’t soon have rain, famine will 
come again, crops are all dying!” 

All the old topics stale, here are of no avail, no one will broach 
them; bromides with whiskers long, roorbacks with flavor strong, 
none will approach them. All the grim prophets hoar, prophets 
whose heads are sore, needing a plaster, keep far away from me, far 
from my willow tree, talking disaster. 

No one will tire me out, talking about his gout, or of his liver; 
here not a bore remains, telling how ague pains make his form 
shiver. 

Never an agent comes, gnashing his pallid gums, twittering 
twaddle; ’twixt the long lines of graves, where the bright verdure 
waves, no salesmen waddle. 

No neighbor comes at night, talking of Europe’s fight, till one is 
weary, roasting the Slav or Hun, handing out, by the ton, facts that 
are dreary. 

There is a solace here, in presiden- 
tial year, when men are crazy; man 
dodges, when he dies, all the old rancid 
lies—death is a daisy. 

Never a suffrage dame, with her 
bedraggled frame, snooping and quest- 
ing, tells me her string of fakes, never 
with Facts she breaks into my resting. 

High Cost of Living here cannot my 
comfort queer, I’m resting cheaply; lit- 
tle I care for bills, cashbooks or money 
tills, planted so deeply. 

Here in my tomb I drowse, while 
the lank village cows eat the grass o’er 
me; nothing can make me weep, 
nothing can break my sleep, no one 
can bore me. 


kz in my grave I lie, while the spring breezes sigh, soft 


Very Classy 
Mrs. Wayupp—Was there a society 
wedding last night? 
Mrs. Blase—I should say so. The 
highest-salaried man in town married 
the highest-alimonied woman. 


AT THE WEDDING 
\ TARIOUS thoughts as the Lohengrin Wedding-March be- 
gins to rattle the stained glass Saints. 
Usher No. 1: Hang it! Did they say start with the left 

or right foot? 

Usher No. 3: Why the dickens did they give me a flagpole to 
walk with! 

Usher No. 4: Feller can’t look dignified when he’s hooked up 
with a sawed off shrimp! 

Usher No. 2: Gad! that aisle looks about a mile long! Chap feels 
like a fool. 

Usher No. 5: Ye gods! but I’m tired. My kingdom for a high- 
ball. 

Usher No. 6: Partner’s got a bit of a start—wish he wouldn’t 
wobble. 

Bridesmaid No. 1: Look at those men race! They’ll spoil the 
whole thing! 

Bridesmaid No. 5: Why does Edith hang back so? 

Bridesmaids Nos. 3 and 4: She’s trembling like a leaf! I wish 
they’d given me someone else. 

Bridesmaid No. 2: Fred looks a perfect sight in a cutaway! 

Bridesmaid No. 6: They always pick out flowers that tremble. 
Makes you look ridiculous! 

Maid of Honor: Those girls act like scared sheep. 

Father: Wish that organist would speed things up. This is 
awful! 

Bride: If I let go of Father, he’ll drop. Gee! how my veil drags. 

Up in Chancel. 

Best Man: Where did I put that ring? (To Groom, sotto voce) 
B-b-buck up, old man. 

Groom: I seem to be going blind. Funny where my other foot is. 

Congregation: What a lovely bride!—Charles Elkin, Jr. 


Hard Job 
Mrs. Crawford—Where did the idea come from that a woman 


has no sense of humor? 
Mrs. Crabshaw—I suppose it’s because she doesn’t laugh at 
the stories her husband keeps on telling her over and over again. 


Revised Version 
Crawford—What’s your honest opinion of the prevailing styles? 
Crabshaw—The women seem to be putting off till to-morrow the 
clothes they should be wearing to-day. 
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“I say, old chap, would you mind coming around some other night? We just got baby to sleep” 
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Belle—What would happen if you dr he » fate: Canal 


THE MONTH OF 
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his cigare » his pe 
1 oul yn | 
ted the Joke l ! 
I g, | l rag Y 
| ‘ iM ] 
he } ( rose I 1 of hy ‘ vrote 
the bard, upon the back of a laund ip 
“And wedding present * mourned the Joke mit} “The one 
I bought vesterday set n back the price ot < j ke ; ind the 
season is not well open yet. The sight of ual ay lope 
gives me a chill. If the Bachelors’ Unio er of y endorses 
free love, the wedding invitation, with its unwrit If you can't 


come, send something,’ will be to blame 


“Well, why don’t you marry and get eve! 
deplored the Joke mith 


“T’ve waited too long 2 Che recipi 





ents of mv silver and cut-glass congratulations all have tlocks to 
feed now They coul in’t ré spond with | y ic! th: l 


plated saltspoon, without economizing on milk 


ROSE 





‘I don’t mind your think 


S AND OF BRIDES 


Lvé rred the Poet 





No, I quit making them years ago, thinking that if I acquired 


I'd get around some day. But no such luck. Evangeline 


Martin has stung me five times. And I 


h that she soon will swap her last set of green weeds for 
( blossoms 
Hark, the Idi b peal out 
bbled the Poet. 
see poor tatner llin put,’ 
be nearer the plain, sad truth.” opined the Jokesmith. 
“Daughter et married today, 
Her daddy spends all he can borrow; 
Grandly gives d hter away 
And taketh bankruptcy tomorrow 


‘I don’t call it a happy ending when the daughters all marry in 
st chapter. I can’t help thinking of father.”’ 


ng,” acridly declared the Poet. “It’s 











your confounded chatter that drives me crazy when I am trying to 
write. Can it!” 

“That mightn’t be a bad idea. A monologue, on a Pink Seal 
record. Hum! I'll take that up with the gramophone people at once. 
A man hasn’t attained the summit of greatness until he has broken 
into the ‘pics’ and ‘talks.’” 

In spite of his tormentor the Poet jotted down the third line: 

““Hymen, the sealer of hearts.” 


“T don’t think much of his glue,” insinuated the Jokesmith. ‘He 
has no confidence in it himself. You notice that his advertisements 
never say: ‘Your money back if it fails to hold.’”’ 

“You've no more romance in you,”’ disgustedly growled the Poet, 
“than a—a os 

“Four time widower?” suggested the Jokesmith. “The first 
time he marries for love; the second for money; the third for a 
cook; and the fourth for a nurse. If he survives Number Four he'll 
take another chance because, by that time, he has become an 
invetera‘e gambler.” 

“Welding two mortals in one,”’ 
continued the Poet. “Rotten rhyming,”’ sadly commented the 


Jokesmith. 


“Thanks,” joyfully accepted the Jokesmith. “I'll run down to 
the Carnegie and gather data for my monograph: ‘The June Rose: 
Is It Responsible for the Hymeneal Hayfever?’”’ 


His Conservative Position 
667T°OO BAD, wasn’t it, about Mary Queen of Scots?” asked a 
meek looking man who had not resided long in the neigh- 
borhood, dropping in on the Sit and Argue Club. “They cut off her 
head, you know.”’ 

“Say, looky here!” a trifle indignantly demanded old Uncle 
Rezzidew. “Are you trying to make fun of us, or don’t you really 
know anything later than that?” 

“No, sir; I am not trying to act smart,” was the modest re- 
ply. ‘And I am fairly well acquainted with current events, thank 
you. But, as almost every time I venture a remark that has the 
slightest contemporary meaning I tread on the toes of some of my 
wife’s kinfolks, or collide with a brittle-tempered hyphenated Ameri- 
can of some variety, or knock against some one’s neutrality, or 
tramp on the tariff, or cut contrary to some venerated citizen’s 
weather signs, or run across some enthusiast’s pet preferences in 
the matter of future punishment, I have finally and firmly decided, 

in the interests of peace and _har- 


’ 








“This is blank verse,”’ informed Barhadal Weqine x 
the Poet. 

“Blanked verse! Just what the 
editors will say when they read it. 
But if you know that in advance, 
why do you write it? Can’t you 
help it?” 

The Poet fingered a heavy book. 

Observing that the situation was 
becoming strained, the Jokesmith 
prepared to make his exit. 

“Do you know the difference be 
tween ‘rose’ with a small ‘r’ and 
with a capital?’’ The Poet lifted his 
book threateningly. 

“The rose costs you a dollar,” 
explained the Jokesmith, “‘and that’s 
the end of it. But Rose is given to 
you by her dad; and the Lord knows 
what she’ll cost you.” 

A tap at the door. 

The Jokesmith answered. 

“‘Geminy thunder!” he groaned, 
turning with a square white envelope 
in his hand. “Another of those 
Please - help - us-st art - housekeeping 
things. And I’m as flat as a punctured 
tire.” 

“Clear out so I can finish my 








mony, to hereafter entertain no opin- 
ions about anything less than several 
hundred years old.” — Tom P. Morgan. 


An Unserviceable Damsel 
FEAR I have a flighty Muse 
Sometimes, when I my plans have 
laid 
To write a song, no amorous ruse 
Of mine can tempt that straying jade; 
Nor plaintive tear nor winning smile 
Can draw her from those meads of 
thyme 
On which she sports herself the while 
I call on her to aid my rhyme. 





And then, some afternoon when I 
Have yielded to the sordid sway 
Of business cares, I chance to spy 
My Phyllis tripping down the way; 
And straight my thoughts of gain take 
wing; 
All in a moment I produce 
The airiest, fairiest little thing! 
I fear I have a flighty Muse. 
F. Gregory Hartswick. 
Had Been Tested 
Carrie—See the diamond ring 
Arthur gave me. Isn’t it a beauty? 
Bessie—Indeed it is. Do you think 
it is genuine? 





poem, and I’ll stake you,” magnani- 
mously offered the Poet. 


Cecelia—Oh, this is so sudden, Mr. Jones! Mr. J.—Sudden? 
After eight dances and a joy-ride? It's slow for me! 


Carrie—Genuine? Why, it cut an- 
other fellow out of me. 



































DESPERATE 


Mary 


They say Muriel Morton is desperately in love with Harry Horsey. 


Ruth—She must be. She’s going to marry him. 


THE MENACE OF ANCESTRY 


HE BABY had inherited so many defects, it was found advis- 
able to call in an expert on psychological heredity. Great 

expectations were entertained that all the difficulties would be 
cleared up. 

As the fellow said, “If you know 
what is the matter you can cure the 
trouble,” which is a comfortable idea 
if true. But is it true? 

In the case of the baby and the 
defects he had inherited—the heredity 
psychologist could point out the he- 
reditary shortcomings, but instead of 
curing them, he simply went back 
from one generation to another, find- 
ing the defect more or less aggra- 
vated as he traced it to 
its source; and when its 
nominate source was discov- 
ered, the problem of cure rested with an ancestor who had 
been dead several hundred years. 

To illustrate, the baby had a way of staring with his 
mouth. It was found that one of his parents still enjoyed 
the same habit, several grandparents had been noted for 
it, and as far as could be learned through tradition and 
records, there were great-grandparents who had _ been 
similarly distinguished, while collateral branches of the 
family at different periods were likewise accomplished or 
afflicted, as you prefer to consider it. 

But this was only an exterior or superficial character- 
istic, as one would say, albeit persistent after the removal 
of adenoids. 

As baby grew and speech came it was observed that 
certain characteristics of utterance were peculiar to his 
family alone, though some phases of the peculiarity were 
modified in the infant. It was a matter of easy determina- 
tion, however, to ascertain that these peculiarities had 





been greater in the ancestry of one side of the house, while other 
peculiarities belonged to the other side. 

And so, back in geometrical progression the little marks of 
individuality found in the child could be traced with emphatic 
certainty and magnified volume to former generations of the same 
stock, showing that blood tells both ways and in most respects 
each way. 

Perhaps the all-important sociological truth unearthed by these 
genealogical researches was that no ancestor is really to blame for 
a defect, inasmuch as his ancestor gave it to him,—not, however, 
without having in his turn received it gratuitously and inevitably 
from a preceding ancestor. 

The scientific conclusion, therefore, becomes plain. Eugenics 
will see to it that hereafter children are born without ancestors. 

—Tod Chenevix. 





Little girl (to stranger)— If I’m not back in an hour, mister, will you please 
give dolly her bottle? 

















Free from 
bite, parch and 
any unpleasant 
cigaretty after- 
taste ! 

















Smokers realize 
that the value is 
in the cigarettes and 
do not expect pre- 
miums or 
coupons 







Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically 
sealed packages, 20 for 10c; or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a carton for $100. We 
strongly recommend this carton for the home 
or office supply or when you travel 


<S, 
Sis 


are worthy of your guick attention because they not 
only overcome every objection to cigarettes you may 
ever have had, but afford the keenest enjoyment that 
is as real as if is new to the most exacting smokers! 


For instance: 


Camel cigarettes will not bite your tongue or parch your 
throat; they leave no unpleasant cigaretty after-taste, no 
unpleasant cigaretty odor; they have a delightful mellow- 
mild-body, permitting you to smoke as many as you like, 
yet assuring that desirable cigarette satisfaction without any 
comeback! And Camelsare as refreshing as they are different! 


Put a Camel cigarette in your mouth and light up. 
You'll get the spirit of that smooth, novel flavor, of the 
expert blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic to- 
baccos in the first few puffs! And, as you smoke more 
and more Camels their enticing taste will so meet your 
cigarette desires that you will realize their superiority. 


Compare Camels with any cigarette in the world at 
any price! 

Once you have a personal acquaintance with Camels, 
you'll not be surprised that smokers do not look for 
premiums or coupons. You’ll understand, too, that 
the value is in the cigarefles, which meet every 
test you care to make. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Letting the Man Have His Way 
HE was twenty and pretty. He was 
twenty-four and handsome. Both 
were strong, healthy, and very much in 
love with each 
other. It was 
a beautiful 
day in June. 
They were 
walking slow- 
ly through a 
quaint old 
country town 
several miles 
from their 
homes. 

Suddenly he 
noticed that they were almost directly op- 
posite the diminutive office of the town 
clerk, and just beyond, up the winding 
country road, he beheld alittle brown church, 
and beside it, in corresponding color, the 
connecting parsonage. His mind leaped to 
the daring of an idea! 

He seized the girl’s hands and suddenly, 
fervently, offered his plea. They could take 
out their license, go to the parsonage, and be 
married at once. On his little finger was a 
band of gold, that could be transferred. 

She was horrified. It was out of the 
question, she told him. What would her 
parents think? What would Ais parents 
think? It was preposterous to even think of 
such a thing! 

He declared that her parents and his 
parents were the dearest parents on earth, 
and that they would forgive and extend 








Harry—Haven't seen Bill and Jack at the club of late. 


their blessings. Then she told him 





in no unmistakable tones that she 
looked a fright from her long walk, 
and that her clothes were not suit- 
able at all for the ceremony. 

He assured her, with his soul in 
his eyes, that she looked an angel, 
and that her clothes were perfect. 

Then, as a last argument, she 
murmured that she was afraid he 
did not love her enough, and would 
regret his haste. Whereupon, he 
poured out his heart as he had 
done fifty thousand times before 
to convince her of what she knew 
the first time he said it. 

Then she hesitatingly consented, 
and they were married—just as 
she had planned they would be 
when she selected the route for 
their walk!—William Sanford. 











Numismatology 
“Our rarest one-cent pieces are 
those dated 1793, 1799 and 1804,” stated 
Professor Pate, ‘‘and, of course, the hon- 
est penny, which everybody claims to be 
seeking and pitifully few ever secure.” 


Double Bars 
Knicker—Is Jones on a restricted diet? 
Bocker—Terribly; he is confined to what 
he can afford and his wife can cook. 





The happiest people are those who be- 
lieve all they say when they boast about 
themselves. 





Walter—No, they're married. 
But we'll have those boys out of the trenches by August. 











“IT must have had a drop too much. Everything seems 


to be turning ‘round! ” 


A Nautical Ballad 


66 IND UP the stem of the starboard 
watch,” 

The Captain says, says he, 

“For the Cook is drunk on a quart of Scotch, 
An’ the Bos’n is hard-a-lee, 

An’ the Mate has shuffled the quarter deck, 
An’ the Steward is down below, 

A-wringin’ the bloomin’ Helmsman’s neck 
For steerin’ the ship too slow. 


“We must take a reef in the binnacle stay 
An’ a tuck in the after rail, 

For the shaft is covered with salt an’ spray, 
An’ drenched by the ragin’ gale, 

Put the garboard strake in the engine room, 
An’ the mainmast on the keel, 

An’ take a splice in the gangway boom, 
An’ a tuck in the steerin’ wheel.” 


Well, the wind she blew or the wind she blowed 
(Whichever you think will please) 

And the ship went galloping down the road 
In the teeth of the crashing breeze, 

And the Captain smiled as he sought his berth 
In the bilge of the engine hold, 

And you take this ballad for what it’s worth 
As the lay of a sailor bold!—Berton Braley. 


Where He Learned 

HERE the carefully trained child learns 
bad manners is a standing mystery to 
its watchful parents. These anxious rearers 
of the young are often heard propounding 
this query, but generally without result. 
Once in a while, however, out of the deep 

silence comes an illuminating answer. 
Johnny furnished one just the other day. 
He had just finished a particularly tooth- 
some dish of apple pudding, which he ate to 
the last morsel. Then, despite the fact that 
there was company at the table, he deliber- 
ately picked up his saucer and licked it clean. 
“Johnny!” exclaimed his mother, after a 
horrified gasp, “‘who did you ever see do a 
thing like that?” “Cats,” replied Johnny. 














The absent-minded professor (unable to 
get at his fare)—All right, conductor. Just 
hang on to this strap a minute for me, will 
you?—Skeitch (London). 





“Ach boze. kdo pak bude tim st’astr 

“To je tady tah losu?”’ 

I kde pak losu! Tofan Votapka dela vzdy ky ke 
konci roku tah nezaplacenych ouctu Kterej bude 
tazen, ten zaplati, a ostatni musi zas cekat 

“Good Lord! who will be the lucky one?”’ 

“Ts this a lottery drawing?” 

“No. Mr. Votanka does this at the end 
of each year with his unpaid bills. The one 
that is drawn is paid, and the others have to 
wait.” —Hwumoristicke Listy (Prague). 
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Nervous 
“Warum halt die Dame da am Fenst 
wahrend die Ohren zu?” “Wegen der Ds ibrik 
da gegeniiber—sic farchtet immer, die konnte ‘mal ir 


die Luft fliegen! 

“Why does the lady sitting by the window 
keep holding her ears?” 

“Because of the dynamite factory next 
door, she’s afraid it is going to blow up any 
minute.”’—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 





Phlegmatic 





: “Sie sitzen da auf einer frischgestrichenen 
in Herr!” 
Macht nichts, ich habe mein Sacktuch untergelegt! 





Guard—Y ou are sitting on a bench that’s 
just been painted, sir! 

Sitter—That’s all right. I put a cloth 
down.—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


af, - Leh Rey) 
Officer (handing despatches)—Now, mind al A ma 


If you’re captured with this you must eat 
Punch (London). 





At Market 


Handlerin—Was moana S', dés war a’ alte Henn 
Genga S’ hoam, Fraulein, und studier'n S’' Eahne 


Botanik besser! 


In the Newspaper Office 
Keine neuen Depeschen da?" 

Nein! 

Dann bringen wir "ne Landkart« 
What do you mean 
You better 


“No dispatches arrived?” The market woman 


ee by calling that an old hen? 
“Then we'll print map.”—Jugend go home and study your Botany better.— 
(Munich). Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 














For Many Years 
No One Knew 

Why Light 
Spoiled Beer 





















Science declares now that it is the ultra violet 
rays of light (the short rays) that decompose 
the protein (albumin) and ruin the wholesome- 
ness of the beer. 


The only adequate protec- 
tion is the Brown Bottle. 











That’s why Schlitz in Brown Bottles tastes so 
good — its nutritive value is unimpaired. 


Dr ink Order a Case Today 
@ 





See that crown is 
ttn . , 
branded ~* Schlitz’’ 





in Brown 


he Beer~- Bottles 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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90% Roll-of- 
Honor 
Fiction Issues 


In the Boston 
Transcript’s 
analysis of 1915 
fiction, 46 of 
Collier’s short 
stories won places 
in the roll of 
honor. 


In 46 of the 52 issues 
there was a roll-of-honor 


story. 


If you like good fiction, 
unusual, Dabalehe. 
ordinary short _ stories, 
make an every- I uesday 
practice of buying 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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THE MODERN WOMAN 


Curbside Comments 
By OREOLA W. HASKELL 


The W. S. B’S 

HE TOUGHEST as well as the ot heart may well bleed in these 
days of the Trench and the Trigger for the silent sufferings of the 
ancient and honorable order of the W. S. B’S (Woman’s Sphere Believers), 
For what can be the feelings of these noble souls but intense anguish and 
prolonged horror as they behold Europe desecrated by the spectacle of mul- 
titudes of misguided matrons and maids flaunting the petticoat in those 
sacred places of toil and traffic reserved by a proper providence for the Over- 
alled Sex. But as though ’tis not enough to behold women driving vans, 
running trucks, conductoring cars, digging tunnels, acting as master of 
ceremonies to ashes, garbage, ice, wood and coal, portering, janitoring, 
policing, mail carrying, mining and munition making, men themselves must 
help to blast femininity by loudly encouraging and praising the delinquents. 
“We want 300,000 women to work as farmers under the direction of the 
National Land Service Corps,” cries one of these masculine Sphere Destroy- 
ers while another of his ilk brazenly advocates the official recognition of 
women as an addition to the police force, ‘to honor the two thousand who are 
now acting as volunteer police patrol.’’ Everywhere praise is heaped upon 
the females of the race for their unwomanly activities and their successful 
accomplishment of things that it is well known they cannot do at all. Ah! 
it is a painful thing to be a W. S. B. and at the sight of their saddened vis- 

ages, one cannot but realize anew the iconoclastic awfulness of war. 


A Gentle Occupation 

ISCCUNTESS WOLSELEY of England enjoys the distinction of 
founding and being president of the College of Gardening for women 

at Glynde near Lewes. Ever since 1902, young girls and women have been 
taught here how to cultivate herbs for drugs and to raise flowers for per- 
fumers. While this seems a delicate and gentle occupation, there are doubt- 
less those who object to it on the grounds that females so engaged may be- 
come “seedy” and perhaps “wild” associating with flowers of that variety. 


A Lament for the Lost 

N ENGLISH writer has published a sorrowful tale recounting the trials 
of an elderly widower to find an old lady wife, the kind that prefers 
knitting in the chimney corner to more up-to-date methods of killing time, 
smoothed and capped tresses and sober attire to the more youthful coiffure 
and garb of the elderly dame of the day. He discovers, however, that his 
ideal is a lost type, and utters the lament that oft wells up from the con- 
servative bosom at the pathetic passing of “dear old grandma” who took 
a back seat in the family and lived only through posterity. While it may be 
in order to register a sob for the present time youngsters who must struggle 
up to maturity without old-style cookies and cosseting, there are some per- 
verse people who insist that Grandma Newstyle is more interesting to the 
juvenile mind than her placid predecessor and of more use in the world. 
She who once dispensed pie and paregoric to a select few oft shines now as 
the patron saint of a settlement, and confines her knitting to her brow as she 
struggles to unravel some knotty problem of public welfare. And however 
romantic may be the réle of Old-Laid-On-The-Shelf surrounded by her loving 
grandchildren (when the latter are not otherwise engaged), we fear it will 
make no appeal to the snowy-haired dames of the present nor make them 
give up a lively round of lec- 
tures, meetings, matinees and 
musicales to devote their days 
to the concocting of cookies and 

the selection of epitaphs. 





Looking Backward 
Foge—How is your wife 
coming on, in her hunt for 
more bars for her D. A. R. 
pin? 
Hogg—Oh, she ran across a 
couple of ancestors behind ’em. 





All men are created equal, 


but it doesn’t say what to. THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 

















CELLULOID SONNETS 
FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN 

















Who says the age of chivalry is done— 
That heroes tread this busy world no more? 
That Launcelots and Lochinvars of yore 
Have all our modern gallants on the run? 
What crested knight of other days e’er won 
The hearts of lovely damsels by the score 
And, like an Alexander, wept for more, 
While counting death and danger only fun? 


Observing tender maids of sweet sixteen, 
With palpitating chests and hearts a-throb, 
Survey your work in some romantic scene, 
I rather think it’s lucky that your job 
Is not upon the stage, but on the screen 
Else we should lose you to the “idol ’’ mob! 
W. Kee Maxwell 


A Button-Buster 

“T got off a good joke on my wife, tuther 
day,” admitted Mr. Gap Johnson, of 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “She recited suthin’, 
that she’d read in a book she got hold of 
some’rs, about ‘Man’s work extends from 
sun to sun, but woman’s work is never done,’ 
and it ’peared to give her considerable 
satisfaction. And I says ‘Good reason 
why,’ says I, ‘she never gets started!’—just 
like that. Yaw-haw! haw!”’ 


Their First Quarrel 
Mr. Newed—Oh, well, you wanted me, 
Emily, and I wanted you. That’s about the 
way of it, my dear. 
Mrs. Newed—But you wanted me first, 
Jack, you know you did. 


If History Repeats 
Great-grandma smoked a pipe of clay, 
Old ladies had that habit then. 

Shall e’er we view the like? We may— 
If grandmas come in style again. 


The Test 
“We never know what we can do till we 
try,” quoted the Parlor Philosopher. 
“That’s right,” assented the Mere Man. 
“Many a girl who tells a fellow she couldn’t 
live without him finds it remarkably easy 
after they have been married a while.” 








Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that Abbott's 
Bitters be used in making it; insures you getting the very 
best. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (Adv) 
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C Hop quality deter~ 
mines deliciousness 
of beer flavor. 
400d hops are good 
for the nerves. 
aajzer Hops are conce~ 
ded to be the best hops. 
enuine imported 
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jor distinctive deli~ 
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Budweiser 


‘Bottled at the Brewery 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, sr. LOUIS. 














CAPE MAY New Jersey 


Ostend—Trouville—Deauville all in one Smartest of American Beaches 


CAPE MAY HOTEL 


New modern fireproof resort Hotel, facing directly on the ocean. Every comfort. Finest bathing beach 
in the world. Deep sea and inland fishing, sailing, motor boating; good auto roads; golf, tennis; direct 


train service. 
C. A. WOOD, Lessee 


Booking Office, Hotel Warrington 161 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. 2770 Murray Hill 


























The Shores of 
Long Island 


Think of your wide choice in 
selecting a place from over 


500 Miles of Beaches 


The cleanest, white sand, and 
the finest ocean bathing. 


Just the Place for 
the Kiddies 


and for the older folks, too. All 


the joys of summer vacation 
life, combined with the near- 
ness to New York City. 


Send ten cents to the G. P. A., Long 

Island R.R., Pennsylvania Station, 

N. Y. for book showing actual pic 

tures and describing just what you 
will find 
















































How happy and grateful the woman or gir! 
who becomes the proud possessor of a Piedmont 
athern Red Cedar Chest! It is the gift that every 
womanly heart lon gs for Exquisitely beautiful Daintily fragrant 

Wonderfully useful and economical Practically everlasting A Pied- 
mont protects furs. wesiens ond plumes from moths, mice. dust and damp. 
Any Piedmont shipped on 15 days’ free trisi. Direct from factory at factory prices 

Freight prepaid. Write for big new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 98, Statesville, N. C. 


Earn $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Unlimited opportunities—‘500,000 firms need experts Only 2,000 Certifie 
Public Accountants in U.S. We train you quickly by mail in spare time for 
C.P.A. Examinations or executive acc counting positions. Knowle lge of Book 
keeping unnecessary to begin-—-we prepare you from ground up. Course 
personally supervised by Wm Aw Chase, LL.M., C.P.A.,(Ex-Secretary Illinois 
State Board of E an ners . -- ountancy) and large staff of cnpets. Low 
tuition fee w for free book of Accountancy fac 


LA SALLE EXTENSION ‘UNIVERSITY, Dept. 682-H, Chicago, i. 


Be An Artist 


Personal instruction by mail from our school 
by artist of 30 years’ experience. Why not 
let us develop your talent? We have made 
many successful illustrators, cartoonists and 
designers Artists’ outfit free to enrolled 
students Copy this sketch and mail to us 
with 6 cts. in stamps for illustrated book 
Correspondence and local school 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
983 F Street Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 
Messrs. GOODERHAM & WORTS (Limited), Toronto, Canada, 
beg to announce that the wpisky they are now sending to the United 
States is TEN YEARS OLD 
































With the College Wits 


A Safe Bet 
The knights of old wore armor, 
Which was bothersome, perchance; 
But I'll bet they didn’t worry 
"Bout the creases in their pants. 


—Froth. 


He—What was wrong with the Gazinks’ 
party? 

She—Too much stick in the girls and not 
enough in the punch!—Record. 

Higher Mathematics—‘‘A kiss is 
nothing divided by two.’” 

“Bah! That’s old stuff 
divided by nothing.’’—Jester. 


A kiss is two 


Wrong—Teacher—Seven cows are walk- 
ing along a path in single file. Which one 
can turn around and say, “I see six pairs 
of horns.” 

Fresh -Why, the first cow 

Teacher—Wrong, John, cows cannot talk. 

Panther 














His Preference—Young lady (with 
hopes)—What do you think is the fashion- 
able color for a bride? 

Male floor walker 
should prefer a white one! 


Tastes differ, but I 
Punch Bowl. 


On Top Financially —Freshman—What 
are those funny things on the roof of the 
Tappa Keg house? 

Still Greener— Mortgages, I guess.—W idow. 


Sold—‘“ We sold our pup.” 

“What did you sell him for?”’ 

“Why, er—he bit holes in the carpet.” 
Punch Bowl. 


To the Cashier—‘ Will you tell me my 
fortune please?” she asked, handing in her 
bank-book.—J/ester 


The Roue (Pronounced Roo-ay) 
Although my mouth is far from small, 
I often miss it when I drink; 
But if it were not there at all, 
I'd miss it even more, I think 
Minnehaha. 














Uns dMineral 
[Unst urpassed Minera Water 








N Ew BINGHAM 


Cor. lith & Market Streets 
European - ee 


Better Than Ever 
Thoroyghly Modernized 
Remodeled and Equipped 

NEW MANAGEMENT 


In connection 
Special Club Breakfasts 
and Luncheons 
Ratés—Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2. and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 

















PURE - MELLOW 
HEALTHFUL 











El E’S PRESS CUTTING 
ROM K BUREAU 

We will send you all 
newspaper clippings which may appear about 
you, your friends, or any subject on which you 
may want to be “up to date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical of importance in the 
United States and Europe is searched. Terms, 
$5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 7th Ave., N. Y. 
































Passing the Mustard 


Gasoline 

I’ve had a mind to write a song 
Of praise to gasoline, 

lo laud its worth throughout the earth, 
How useful it has been! 

But oh, I should have sung my song 
At that departed time 

When joy was high, and I could buy 
A gallon for a dime. 


I could have sung its praises then 
Sincerely, had I tried, 

Its labors fine in many a line 
I could have glorified. 

[ should have hailed that precious stuff 
In deathless verse and rhyme 

When I could get (oh, vain regret!) 
A gallon for a dime. 


Were I to sing of gasoline, 
Considering its rate, 
I fear to-day my epic lay 
Would be a song of hate. 
\t nineteen cents I find no thrill 
Ecstatic or sublime, 
I've just one thought, ’tis once I bought 
A gallon for a dime. 
Edgar A. Guest, in Detroit Free Press. 


Difficult Role 
rhe umpire never gets applause, 
But has to watch lest others start 
\ fight upon him—all because 
He strives to play a neutral part. 
—Washington Star. 


No Mere Theorist—‘‘ As I understand 
it, you lecture on the subject of peace at 
any price.” 

“No. My rates are $200 a lecture.” 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Quite—*“ Mrs. Chatter seems to be quite 
a conversationalist.”’ ; 

“Ves. She has three cars to brag about 
and six servants to complain of.’’—Boston 
Globe. 


Bobby’s Prayer—‘‘When I said my 
prayers last night didn’t you hear me ask 
God to make me a good boy?” 

“Ves, Bobby, I did.” 

“Well! He ain’t done it.”—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


Sympathy—Diana—Is the man your 
sister’s going to marry rich? 

Dick—Not much. Every time mother 
talks about the wedding, father says, ** Poor 
eman!’’—London Opinion. 


Fierce Fluids—‘‘ What made the trouble 
for the original inhabitants of America was 
firewater.”” 

“Ves,” replied Mr. Chuggins, “and what 
is making the trouble for the modern 
inhabitants is gasoline.”—IVashington Star. 


Growing Up—“ Your daughter is getting 
to be quite a big girl, isn’t she?” 

“Yes; she’s big enough now to wear short 
dresses.” —Topeka Journal. 


Hard Luck Indeed—A young man 


in Chicago had lost his aunt. He seemed so 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


“Its purity has made it famous"’ 
0c the case of six glass stoppered bottles. (ADVT.) 


Purveyed to the Household of the Khedive, 
Cairo, Egypt 


( Those Americans who have smoked our 
Vafiadis (Vah-fee-ah-dis) Cigarettes 
abroad“may now obtain them in the United 
Slates ~ because to Liggett & Myers Tobacco 











ompany, who import them.we have also 
given thé sole right to manufacture them 


from 


CALCUTTA: BOMBAY: LONDON: RANGOON ‘CAIRO 


Packages of 10, 25¢. Tins of 100, $2 

sizes igher in’ price. yey Dp 
places, o} 1 

price. Address, Ligge 

212 Fifth Avenue?~New York City. 





our Cairo formula. 


CTheodoro Vafiadis & Co. 


£& . had at the 4 
maé Ss on_rec 
peett s, Nvers Tobaceo Ca. 
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| LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 


a Self-Made Failure 


MAURICE SWITZER 
With 14 brilliant pen-drawings by Frank Godwin 
The “LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE FAIL- 


URE” ran serially for ten weeks in Leslie’s, and 
were quoted by more than 200 publications. If 
you sit in ‘‘the driver’s seat’’ or merely plod along 
beside the wagon, whether you are a success or 
think yourself a failure, you will find this book full 
of hope, help and the right kind of inspiration. 


If you believe that it is more important to know 
why ten thousand fail rather than why one man 
succeeds, read this book. The LETTERS are 
written in epigrammatic style with a touch of 
irresistible humor, and they impart a system of 
quaint philosophy that will appeal to everyone, 
regardless of age, sex or station. 


Price, $1.00 
225 Fifth Avende, New York City 























Yy Vp 


The name proves 
the quality 


In the protective bottle—‘“‘a good 
bottle to keep good whiskey good.” 





- Hotel Marseilles 


On Broadway at 103d St., New York 
| COOLEST ROOMS IN TOWN | 


owing to delightful location between Central Park and Hudson 
River. In the midst of beautiful west side residences, removed 
from noise and dust, yet within a few minutes of the business, 
shopping and amusement centres. 


















You'll Enjoy Every Moment at the Marseilles 
—LOW RATES 

Room and Bath from $2.00 Per Day 

2 Rooms and Bath from $3.00 Per Day 








— Superb Dining Room a la carte. Club Breakfast from 35c up. 
Subway Express Station on Corner Write for booklet and map. M. E. BURKE, Mgr. 
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This picture, in full colors, 9 x 12, just as it appears on the . 
cover of the May 20th Judge, has been prepared, free from | 
all printing, mounted on a heavy double mat ready for the frame. | 

It will be sent postpaid on receipt of twenty-five cents j 
5 
JUDGE ART PRINT DEPARTMENT, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 





dejected thereby that a friend, aware of the 
true situation, asked: 

“Why do you look so sad? You never 
appeared to care much for the old lady.” 

“I didn’t,” said the youth dolefully, 
“but I was the means of keeping her in a 
lunatic asylum for a number of years. She 
has left me all her money, and now I have 
got to prove that she was of sound mind!”— 
Case and Comment. 


New Talent —“Why do you insist on 
taking summer boarders?” 

“T like to have ’em around,” replied Mrs. 
Corntossel. “It’s a comfort to have some- 
body criticisin’ the table besides my own 


family.” —W ashington Star. 


His Hopeless Case—Clerk—You prom- 
ised me a raise if I was satisfactory. 

Employer—But you are not, sir! No 
man is who reminds me of a promise!— 
Boston Globe. 


At Last—Grubbs—Binks says that at 
last he is the undisputed master of his house. 

Stubbs—He is, too. His wife and family 
are away on a visit and the cook has quit.— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


A Hint—“When I don’t want a man’s 
attentions and he asks me where I live, I 
say in the suburbs.” 

“Ha, ha! Excellent; but where do you 
really live, Miss Brown?”’ 

“In the suburbs, Mr. Short.”—Adlanta 
Journal. 


Sound and Sound—“ That young Her- 
cules over there is a great musical composer.” 
**A sound mind in a sound body, eh?” 

St. Louis Star. 


Unpreparedness—“ John,” said the 
thoughtful woman, “‘get your overshoes. 
It’s wet and snowy.” 

“T haven’t any overshoes.”’ 

“Take an umbrella, anyhow.”’ 

“*T haven’t any umbrella.” 

“At least you'll wear an overcoat.” 

“Left it downtown.” 

“Well, go ahead and see what happens,” 
she concluded, in a tone of patient resigna- 
tion. “I have always been kind of anxious 
to see how these unpreparedness ideas of 
yours would work out.”—New York Globe. 


Dear Me!—Mary Ann—Please, mum, I 
wish to give notice. My cousin has got mea 
place in a munitions factory. 

Mistress—Dear me, Mary! Well, of course 
you know that if you go dropping shells 
about as you do our crockery you won't 
remain long in your situation.—Liver pool 
Globe. 


If—“I don’t see why mothers can’t see 
the faults in their children,” said Mrs. 
Smith to Mrs. Jones 

“Do you think you can?” asked Mrs. 
Jones. 

“Why, I would in a minute if my children 
had any.”—New York American. 


Foreseen—“ Did you hear that Jiggs was 
killed while traveling in Kentucky?” 

“No. How was he killed?” 

“In a feud.” 

“And I always told him not to ride in 
those cheap cars.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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Stories with Smiles 


He Recognized It—In honor of a visit 
to his plant by the governor of the state, an 
automobile manufacturer once had a com- 
plete car assembled in something like seven 
minutes. 

Some weeks after the feat was heralded in 
the daily papers the telephone at the factory 
rang vigorously. 

“Ts it true that you assembled a car in 
seven minutes at your factory?” the voice 
asked 

“Ves.” 

“Oh, nothing,” 
“only I’ve got the car!” 
Monthly. 


came the reply. “Why?” 
said the calm inquirer, 
—People’s Popular 


A Real Commander—lIt was an evening 
party and Dodge asked Keller: 

‘Who is that impressive-looking woman 
over there? 

“That’s Mrs. Moore,” was the reply. 
“She’s a remarkably strong-minded woman. 
It is said she commands a large salary.” 

“Indeed,” said Dodge reflectively, as he 


looked at the woman, with interest. ‘How 
does she earn it?” 
“She doesn’t earn it,” said Keller. ‘“‘ Her 


husband earns it, and she commands it.”— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


He Didn’t Waste It—A little boy went 
to Sunday school for the first time. His 
mother gave him a nickel to put in the 
collection box. When he returned he had a 
sack of candy. 

“Where did you get the candy?” 
his mother. 

“From the stand around the corner.” 

“But what did you buy it with?” 

“With the nickel you gave me.” 

“But that was for Sunday school!” 

“Well,” replied the boy, “I didn’t need it. 
The minister met me at the ddor and got 
me in free.”’—The Christian Herald. 


asked 


Wisdom of Willy—Mother (angrily) — 
Why didn’t you come when I called you the 
first time? 

W illie—’Cause I didn’t hear you till you 
called the third time. 

M other—Now how could you know it was 
the third call unless you heard the other 
two? 

Willie—Easy enough, ma. I knew it was 
the third time ‘cause you sounded so mad.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Literal-Minded Maid—The favored 
suitor rang the door bell. “Is Miss Blank 
at home?” he inquired. 

“Oh, yes, sir,”’ replied the maid, and she 
ushered him into the drawing-room. 

Having waited for almost an hour he sum- 
moned the maid again. 

Did you forget to tell Miss Blank that I 
was here?” he asked impatiently. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. ‘Miss Blank 
hasn’t got back from shopping yet.” 

“But you said she was at home.” 

“Yes, sir. She told me positively that she 


was always at home to you, sir.”—Boston 
Transc ript. 
An Unfortunate Beginning—A young 


miner got married, and for the first week’s 

housekeeping expenses he gave his wife the 
good round sum of $1. The girl, to his sur- 
Prise, accepted the dollar cheerfully, and 





CONSTIPATION IN 
CHILDREN 


O you realize how often the foundations of 

ill health are laid in early childhood by 

the neglect of parents who fail to guard 

their children from the dangers of the constipa- 
tion habit? 


Approved by 


Good House- 
keeping 
Bureau of 
Foods, San- 
itation and 
Health 


Children should not be given cathartics and strong 
purges. They weaken the natural processes of 
evacuation and are dangerously habit-forming. 


A far safer and saner means of securing normal 
bowel movements is the use of Nujol, which is 
entirely free from these objections. 


Nujol is not a laxative, but acts in effect as a 
mechanical lubricant, preventing the contents of 
the intestines from becoming hard, and so pro- 
moting healthy and regular bowel activity. 


Most druggists carry Nujol, which is sold only in 
pint bottles packed in cartons bearing the Nujol 
trademark. If your druggist does: not carry 
Nujol, accept no substitute. We will send a 
pint bottle prepaid to any point in the United 
Stateson receipt of 75c—money order or stamps. 


Write for booklet, “The Rational Treatment of Con- 
stipation.” Address Dept. 13. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
New Jersey 


Nujol 


REG.US. PAT. 


Bayonne 




















MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 303 Seni Ne Bate 
HOT SPRINGS, ne CAROLINA 
“In accessibility of location, in absolute freedom from dampness and fogs in the poraeee paaiy of its a. giving atmosphere 
and the beauty and grandeur of its surroundings the North Carolina t Springs stand pre-eminent among health and pleas- 
ure resorts of America.” 
Golf—Tennis—Open Swimming Pool—Mountain Trails Horseback Riding 


The waters of these springs have been found to be practically a specific in the cure of rheumatism, gout, rheumatic gout. 
kidney trouble and all kindred ailments. Testimonials on a applic ation. FRED J. FULLER, Manager 


since 1881 Bajamas F’Night Shirts 





















A revolutionary 
new method is doubling 
and trebling salaries of stenog 

E raphers and typists in all parts of the 

country lread y, hundreds formerly ez arning 
from $8 to $15 a week, are dr: awing $25, $35 and even $40 
weekly and their work is 
easier than ever before 


80 to 100 WORDS 
A MINUTE 
GUARANTEED 


Increases speed from first day's use 
at home in to easy lessons. No interference with re 


Entire system quickly learned 
ular work. En 
ables anyone to write 80 to 100 words a minute blin folded without a 


single mistake. So certain are results that we offer theentire course 
ontrial. Costs nothing unless you are fully satisfied 


48-PAGE SALARY-RAISING BOOK FREE | 


Send postal or letter now for 48-page illustrated book explaining sys- 
tem, telling all about the wonderful Gymnastic Finger Fr: aining and 
containing letters from hundreds of graduates whose salaries have 
already been increased $300, $500 and up.to $2,000 yearly Write 
for free book today—postal will do—no obligation—we'll send book 
by return post But don't delay yecial reduced price offer now 
to new students in each locality pe 3s 


The TULLOSS SCHOOL, 8506 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 


Be an Artist 


AKE Money Drawing Comic 
Pictures. Let the world’s fa- 
mous cartoonist, Eugene Zimmerman, 
spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book— it’s chock full 
of valuable suggestions. Price $1.00 
postpaid. Bound in 8-4 Morocco. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money 
back if book returned in ten days. 


Address Zim Boo ‘ole 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 




















that week they lived abundantly enough, 
albeit plainly. So, for the second week, the 
miner doled out only half a dollar. Then 
his wife went for him. Shetold him what she 
thought of his meanness. The house rever- 
berated with her indignation. The miner, 
in the midst of the storm, clapped on his 
hat and stalked out, muttering: “‘I see 
what’s the matter here. I spoiled ye the 
first week.’’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Familiar Fiction—‘I wouldn’t 
the best man on earth.” « 

“Standing Room Only.”’ 

“Sorry, ma’am; she’s just gone out.”’ 

“IT dislike circuses myself, but you know 
I have to take the children.” 

“At the solicitation of many 
hereby announce my candidacy.” 

“Positively No Smoking.” 

“T’ll pay you back to-morrow sure.” 

“Speed Limit Fifteen Miles an Hour.”— 
Columbia State. 


marry 


friends I 


Paying the Minister—A young couple 
went to a minister’s house to get married. 
After the ceremony the bridegroom drew the 
clergyman aside and said in a whisper: 

“I’m sorry I have no money to pay your 
fee, but if you'll take me down into the 
cellar I'll show you how to fix your gas 


meter so that it won’t register.””—Baltimore 
Sun. 
Rebuked—The persevering landscape 


painter knew that he had an observer looking 
over his shoulder at the easel. He knew 
from the rustle of skirts that the observer 
was a woman; yet he worked steadily on. 
Presently the observer spoke. 

“A charming landscape,”’ she said. 

“Ah, you flatter me,” said the artist 
modestly. ‘Compared with the original 
landscape it is very poor stuff.” 

“IT meant the original,”’ said the observer. 
—New York Times. 4 
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ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE FOR THE TROOPS 


Many war zone hospitals have ordered Allen’s Foot+Ease, | 
the antiseptic powder, for use among the troops. Shaken | 
into the shoes and used in the foot-bath, Allen’s Foot+Ease | 
gives rest and comfort, takes the friction from the shoe, and 
prevents the feet getting tired or foot-sore. Over 100,000 | 
packages are being used by the German and Allied troops | 
at the front Drug and Department Stores everywhere | 
sell it, 25c. Don't accept any substitute Try it to-day 


itTEY GEMS bregpeeen 
Are being worn 


the wealthiest people 
every where.Stand acid and fire diamond 
—y So hard they scratch a file and cut 
glass. Brilliancy twenty-five 
pow. Will send you fee ese wonderful gems in 
any style, 14 K, solid gold, regular diamond nr 
—by express—charges pr 80 you can see and wear t 
before you buy them. Wile big ilhastrated catalog and Free TielOfa 


WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., 819 Wulsin Bidg., Indianapolis, Indians 
WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth rite for “Needed Inventions” and ‘ ‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 
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“Red, White and Blue 
and Prosperity, too!” 
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F you are interested in politics 
and politics in picture you can 
see with your own eyes, in 

Leslie’s every person, event and 
incident that appears in the daily 
press connected with the coming 
ampaign. 


Picture reporters in every part of 
the world and expert writers on 
finance, travel, trade, motors, sports 
and current events in charge of its 
departments at home have made 
Leslie’s America’s greatest illustrated 
weekly newspaper. 


Its striking pictures, its informative 
departments and its wise and con- 
servative editorial policy make 
Leslie’s welcome in more than 
410,000 good homes—the largest 
circulation of any $5-a-year weekly. 





Leslie’s belongs on your reading 
table. Five dollars with the coupon 
below brings it for a year. 


Leslie 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Leslie’s, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me Leslie’s for one year, for which I enclose $5.00. 
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IF PRESIDENT—WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


YOU MAY NEVER BE PRESIDENT, BUT YOU ARE 
GOING SOON TO HELP DECIDE WHO IS TO BE 


To Make a Wise Choice of Candidates It Is Important That You 
Should Know American Facts Bearing On The Great Vital Questions 


of The Hour. 
ARE YOU YOURSELF PREPARED to 


Contribute YOUR SHARE to a State of 


National Righteousness Through a Real Knowledge of the Great Events and the Principles 
Back of Them That Have Made Us the Rich, Powerful Country We Are Today? 
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Men Could Not Live Without Something Worth Dying For 

The sturdy Pilgrim Fathers who settled New England, the Huguenots and 
Cavaliers who established homes in the souther# Wilderness, were men to whom 
the righteousness of fighting for what they believed to be right was as deep a religious 
conviction as their fear of and trust in God. It is to men of this type that we owe 
the America we enjoy to-day—won and held together by fighting for the right. 
It is from such stock as this that our great leaders sprang—our Washingtons, Jeffer- 
sons, Franklins, Jacksons, Lincolns, Clevelands, whose uncompromising stand for 
right, regardless of consequences, is so clearly brought out in these volumes. 

Do you believe in “Unpreparedness?”” Read the story of the capture and 
burning of Washington by a handful of British troops during the war of 1812, as 
narrated by the historian Benson J. Lossing, one of the many incidents that occurred 
during our last war with a European power showing the iniquity of unpreparedness. 
This is only one of hundreds of thrilling stories told in these volumes that are 
fraught with deep meaning to every citizen of the United States at this hour. 


A Nation’s Greatest Strength in the Homogeneousness of its Population 

a homogeneousness in ideals, in patriotic aspirations, in undivided allegiance—if 
not in race. There can be no great singers, no great actors, without great audiences 
educated to an appreciation of their art. Likewise, there can be no great leaders in 
American political life without great followers, educated in a knowledge and to 
an appreciation of the heroic achievements of those immortal characters to whom we 
owe the inception and perpetuation of our national institutions. No American 
home, rich or poor, can afford to be without this interesting, patriotic and exhaustive 
story of our Great Republic. 


Why waste time listening to the mouthings of political 
hucksters and cart-tail orators when you can have these im- 
portant facts told to you in an interesting, masterful way 
by Historians like McMaster, Parkman, Prescott, Bancroft, 
Lossing, Hildreth, Irving; Statesmen like Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Lodge; Journalists like Greeley, Watterson, Halstead— 
every phase of our national history by an acknowledged 
authority— in 


THE GREAT REPUBLIC 


An Illustrated History of the American People 
By the 


MASTER HISTORIANS 


Trade conditions have made it possible for us to secure on favorable 
terms a few sets of these four intensely interesting volumes, in which the 
editors have connected into one vivid and fascinating narrative the wonder- 
ful stories told by men of inspired genius of our rise from humble beginnings 
to our present proud position, and as our own contribution towards real 
PREPAREDNESS at this opportune time we will offer these sets, while 
they last, to quick buyers at 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 





VOLUMES ]} Buckram Cloth Binding, Gold Decorations ONLY 
Size 8 x 578 
“inches | 1508 PAGES -100 ILLUSTRATIONS | $997 
1¥% inches | Printed in large, clear type from new —_ 
thick plates, on a pure white paper. For the Set 











ORDER NOW Four Volumes For Less Than The Price of One— 
books that will stimulate patriotism, that will eatertain you, and fascinate 
your children, that will give them a taste for reading that is worth while 
which they would get in no other way—BUT YOU MUST BE PROMPT. 
There are not many sets, and the price only $1.97, delivered, carriage pre- 
paid. First come, first served. 
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! Brunswick Subscription Co., 407 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
Enclosed find $1.97, in full payment for the four-volume set of The Great Republic. Send books, 


carriage prepaid, to 
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Turkish tobacco is the 


world’s most famous to- 


bacco for cigarettes. 


Judge for yourself—com- 
pare Murad with any 25 
Cent cigarette. 
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